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NAVAL POWERS MANOEUVRE FOR POSITION 





HE first formal steps taken in preparation 

for the naval conference of 1935, together 
with the recent informal Japanese-American 
diplomatic exchanges, have already uncovered a 
number of formidable obstacles to the conclusion 
of a new naval agreement. Among these the un- 
settled political issues in the Far East loom 
large, but the more basic difficulty of maintain- 
ing any limitations on naval building in a time of 
general international suspicion and uncertainty 
cannot be ignored. That the naval powers do 
not underestimate the difficulties in the way of 
agreement is indicated by their early start on 
conference preliminaries—two and a half years 
before December 31, 1936, when the present naval 
treaty expires. 

At the beginning of May the British govern- 
ment invited the United States, Japan, France 
and Italy to a series of bipartite meetings at 
London for the purpose of settling the date, place 
and agenda of the next conference. From pres- 
ent indications, these discussions are likely to 
cover more than matters of procedure; they will 
probably provide a forum at which each country 
will present its case for naval armament. British 
and American representatives, headed by Prime 
Minister MacDonald and Mr. Norman Davis, 
initiated the series of discussions at London on 
June 18 and 20. After outlining the conditions 
which necessitate an increase in Britain’s naval 
forces, the Prime Minister then withdrew from 
the discussions. At the third meeting, held on 
June 21, the British Admiralty presented a series 
of specific proposals relating to Britain’s naval 
needs. Pending consideration of these proposals 
by Washington, the discussions were temporarily 
suspended. 

Full details of the British memorandum of 
June 21 have not been published. Enough has 
been revealed, however, to make clear that it pre- 
sents the case for an upward revision of British 


tonnages, particularly in cruisers, in which the 
demand is for 70 instead of the 50 permitted by 
the present treaty. On the whole, the document 
indicates that the “big navy” group is in com- 
plete control of British naval policy. The Con- 
servatives apparently have a two-fold objective. 
They seem confident that Britain can reach an 
agreement with the present Washington admin- 
istration on a generally higher level of naval 
construction. for both powers. 
agreement is reached, they believe that Japan 
will be forced—from financial reasons—to scale 
down its demand for naval parity. 

Meanwhile, the intractable character of the 
Far Eastern political issues was again demon- 
strated through officially inspired newspaper 
statements issued at Tokyo and Washington. 
Dispatches from Tokyo on June 22 indicated 
Japan’s desire to conclude a bilateral arbitration 
or non-aggression pact with the United States. 
It was explicitly stated, however, that Japan 
would oppose a multilateral pact embracing other 
powers having Far Eastern interests. This “trial 
balloon” was in line with other feelers put forth 
by the Japanese government in recent months, 
including that of a special meeting between 
Premier Saito and President Roosevelt at Hono- 
lulu during the latter’s summer cruise. In each 
case, the action envisaged by the Japanese pro- 
posal carried the suggestion that Japan and the 
United States were dividing between them con- 
trol of the Pacific. 

While these feelers had been previously ig- 
nored, newspaper reports of June 23 carried a 
complete statement of the American position. 
This statement showed that President Roosevelt, 


_although desirous of a political understanding 


with Japan, is opposed to a bilateral pact or a 
personal meeting with Japanese leaders at Hono- 
lulu. The United States wants an understand- 
ing on the Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing the 
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territorial integrity of China, and also on the 
pacts restricting Pacific fortifications, before 
“signing another naval treaty based on ratios 
which took these questions into account.” By 
this statement, the adminstration has swung back 
to the thesis expressed in Secretary Stimson’s 
letter to Senator Borah—the strongest stand so 
far taken by the United States. If adhered to 
strictly, it means that the American government 
will refuse to come to terms on naval ratios until 
Japan has given satisfactory pledges that it will 
not continue to ride roughshod over the political 
guarantees of the open door policy contained in 
the Nine-Power Treaty. T. A. BISSON 


The Chaco Stalemate 

Prospects that either a decisive military en- 
gagement or outside intervention will force an 
early conclusion of the Chaco war have become 
exceedingly dim. With the struggle between Bo- 
livia and Paraguay entering its third year, the 
recent fighting has borne out the contention of 
the League Commission that geographical factors 
preclude a conclusive military victory by either 
side. After driving the enemy back more than a 
hundred miles the Paraguayan forces have beaten 
in vain during the last few months against the 
strongly entrenched Bolivian positions about 
Fort Ballivian. During the week ending June 23 
the Bolivians again repulsed an offensive, after 
a series of sanguinary encounters had cost the 
-araguayan army several thousand casualties. 

Only the ultimate exhaustion of the resources 
of both countries seems destined to terminate the 
hostilities, since efforts to institute a world-wide 
embargo on arms shipments to the belligerents 
appear to have collapsed. Although a number of 
countries, including the United States, Great 
britain, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil and Switzer- 
land, have already prohibited the sale or ship- 
ment of war material, the League Council Com- 
mittee which is arranging the embargo has 
failed to secure universal acceptance. Japan’s 
refusal to cooperate has been the decisive ob- 
stacle, since Chile and Italy conditioned their 
participation on that of Japan, and certain other 
countries declared in turn that they could not act 
unless the embargo was accepted by Italy or 
Chile. On June 14 the Council Committee ap- 
pealed to these countries to abandon their reser- 
vations, but apparently met with no response. 
Armament manufacturers in this country are 
meanwhile urging the government to abandon 
the embargo proclaimed on May 28, and Captain 
Anthony Eden intimated in the House of Com- 
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mons on June 19 that Great Britain may not con- 
tinue its present policy of withholding permits 
for arms shipments to the Chaco. 


Nor have the efforts to settle the dispute over 
the ownership of the Chaco by peaceful means 
made any noticeable progress. After Bolivia had 
invoked Article XV of the League Covenant on 
May 31, the Council instructed its Chaco Com- 
mittee to make another attempt at conciliation 
and ordered the disputants to submit their cases 
before July 1. On June 9, however, Bolivia ex- 
ercised its right to refer the dispute to the League 
Assembly which is to meet in annual session on 
September 10. Although the Council Committee 
is meanwhile continuing its peace efforts, the 
possibility of a settlement seems remote. 

JOHN C. DE WILDE 
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